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were able to render fabrics waterproof, were capable of being reproduced in
this country by dissolving the dried rubber in coal-tar naphtha and coating the
fabrics with this solution.
Hancock's attention was not confined entirely to the preparation and
employment of rubber solutions as proofing agents, but the possibilities
of using the latex itself were also considered, as in 1824 small supplies
came forward in good condition.* In 1830 he appointed an agent in Tampico
to collect and forward consignments, which were despatched in well-sealed
barrels; in the majority of cases, however, coagulation had taken place during
transit, and after some little time the project of importing latex was abandoned.
It was found later that the addition of ammonia prevented coagulation, f but
although several small lots arrived without mishap, the application of the latex
for proofing purposes was not developed further.
In the course of his experiments Hancock sought for some means of pre-
paring sheets of solid rubber; although he was able to produce very thin sheets
by evaporating a solution, they were not suitable for making articles of any
description. It is true that he could utilise pieces cut from the rubber imported
in the form of " bottles," but his choice of dimensions was necessarily restricted
and the pieces obtained in this way were very uneven in thickness. He had
previously noted that freshly-cut surfaces tended to unite when pressed
together, and he concluded that if he could cut the rubber into a number of
small shreds he could form blocks of any suitable size by pressing these shreds
together in a mould.
He therefore set about devising some means of shredding the rubber,
and eventually constructed a machine consisting of a wooden cylinder studded
with teeth revolving in a larger cylinder provided with teeth on the inner
surface. When the rubber was introduced between the two toothed surfaces,
and the inner cylinder revolved, it was found that instead of the rubber being
torn into shreds as was expected, it was converted into a homogeneous plastic
mass, heat being generated during the process. Even though the india-rubber
were introduced in the form of a number of small scraps, tfyese united to form
a single mass.
This was an important development, since by employing this machine,
which was first described as a " pickle " and subsequently as a " masticator,"
he was no longer dependent on the size or shape of the pieces of india-rubber
received in this country. By placing the plastic mass produced in this way
in a suitable mould and applying pressure, a solid block of any required dimen-
sions could be made. A special machine was subsequently devised by the aid
* Hancock, p. 14.                                     f Johnson, E.P. 467, 1853.